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From prison to the street 


PIKRSTE-PERSON 


By Boston Woodard 


ON November 5 2018, I was released from 


prison after serving 38 continuous years behind 
bars. Upon my return to freedom, a parole agent 


drove me to an area of San Jose that was dotted with 


cheap hotels. He dropped me off on The Alameda, 

a boulevard in San Jose, with everything I owned 
stuffed in a backpack and a small duffle bag. I was 
told I could “probably find a place to stay” there. _ 


back into society, as prison officials led me to believe 
there would be. 

I had nowhere to live in San Jose, no funds, no 
friends or relatives in Santa Clara County. I was 
effectively homeless. I was not ready to sleep on the 
streets. 

Because I’m sixty-five with some medical issues, 
living on the street would have posed some serious 
challenges. Without a place to live it’s nearly im- 
possible to find the resources to survive. There was 
nowhere to keep my belongings safe, I didn’t have 
access-to transportation or the financial means nec- 


essary for a hotel room. These are struggles that all 


homeless people face, but as a senior who had spent 
the last 38 years housed in prison, I felt particularly 
unequipped to figure out how to navigate this harsh 
landscape. 

As I faced these difficulties, I called a friend who . 
lives in San Francisco and asked for help. Luckily 
for me, he drove to San Jose to pick me up. Asa 
parolee, I was required by California law to remain 
in the county where I had committed my crime. 1 
was not allowed to travel the forty-five or so miles 
to San Francisco to stay with my friend. That friend 


Prison continues on page 9 


That was it. There was no system in place to ease me 


An RV in Berkeley with a bumper sticker that reads “home is where you park it.” RV dwellers protest after the City 
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Berkeley says: ‘No parking’ 


Anti-homeless parking ban in Berkeley sparks outrage 


By Alastair Boone 


“] LIVE in an RV because a tent is 
not secure in any way. It’s not warm 
enough and it’s not safe enough,” 
said Amber Whitson. “You only have 
a thin nylon wall between you and 
the street.” 

Whitson has been living in vehicles 
for five years, since she was evicted 
from a large homeless encampment 
at the Albany Bulb in 2014. Now, she 
and 200-some other RV dwellers in 
Berkeley may be displaced, after the 
Berkeley City Council passed an RV- 
parking ban on Tuesday, March 26. 
The ban prohibits RVs and campers 
from parking anywhere in the City 
of Berkeley from 2:00 a.m.-5:00 a.m., 
effectively outlawing overnight 


parking in any capacity. It will impact ~ 


almost nobody except for the city’s 
homeless. community. 


- The ban will not be enforced right 
away, except for in situations that 
pose health and safety violations. 
The council voted to hold off on 
enforcement until they create an 
RV permit system, which will allow 
certain vehicle dwellers to park in 
designated areas for three months, 
with the possibility of an extension. 
The permit will prioritize certain 
“priority populations,” which 
include people who are employed 
in Berkeley, students who attend 


‘Berkeley schools, families with young 
_ children, and people who have a 


prior address in Berkeley in the 
last 10 years. These groups will be 
considered first when applying for 
permits. 

Once the ban is enforced, violators 
without a permit could be issued 
$60 tickets for parking overnight 
anywhere in the city. _ 

Council members Kate Harrison, 


Chery] Davila and Rigel Robinson 
voted against the ban, while the 
other six members of the City 
Council voted in favor. The decision 


came just before midnight, after 


over three hours of dramatic public 
comment. Most of the speakers were 
RV dwellers and their supporters, 


-who oppose the ban. Many of them 


reiterated that RV dwellers are. 
victims of the Bay Area’s suffocating 
housing market, who have found a 
creative solution to house themselves 
affordably. 

“We have taken it upon ourselves 


_ to find a solution that works for us. 


Iam a good neighbor, I keep my RV 
and the land around it clean,” one 
speaker said. “If you want to penalize 
me for mess, do that. But don’t 
penalize me just for existing.” 


RV ban continues on page 7 


Encampments 
sue the City of 
Oakland 


By Anita de Asis Miralle 


ON March 6, the City of Oakland 
backed down from evicting the. 
residents of a homeless encampment 
on a plot of land at the corner of 
E12th Street and 22nd Avenue in East 
Oakland. This happened after one . 
resident filed a lawsuit on behalf of 
himself and the six other residents. 

On February 27, 2019 the residents 
decided they were going to fight 
an eviction by the city by filing 
a temporary restraining order, a 


_ preliminary injunction, and a civil 


rights violation complaint. They 
claimed the city does not own the 
parcel, and that they are the rightful 
occupants according to Civil Code 
1006, which states that: 


Occupancy for any period confers 
a title sufficient against all except 
the state and those who have 
title by prescription, accession, 
transfer, will, or succession; but 
the title conferred by occupancy 
is not a sufficient interest in real 
property to enable the occupant 
or the occupant’s privies to 
commence or maintain an 

action to quiet title, unless the 
occupancy has ripened into title 
by prescription. 


They further assert that the city’s 
attempt to evict them is a violation of 
their 4th and 14th Amendment rights. 

City officials say that they did 
not evict the residents because they 
had never intended to remove the 
encampment at E12th and 22nd. 
Assistant City Administrator Joe 
DeVries said an administrative mixup 
led the encampment to be scheduled 
for eviction. 

Because the city assured Federal 
Court Judge Phyllis Hamilton that 
they would not evict the encampment, 
the judge informed the plaintiff 


Lawsuits continues on page 4 
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A local Berkeley band plays for the opening night of “Creativity Unhoused” 


Creativity Unhoused | 


_ Expressions a opens exhibit featuring unhoused arists toa palkeed house 


Kent Doull with his hand-carved walking sticks 


o, Emma ve es 


On ™ Saturday March 9, 


_ Expressions Gallery opened its latest © 


exhibit, “Creativity Unhoused.” 
The exhibit showcases artwork from 


both housed and unhoused people, . 


creating — commentary about 
camaraderie and struggle between 
neighbors. The exhibit is an effort in 
community building, showcasing 
creative, 
touching personal stories of how 
it looks and feels to live on the 
streets. The show is meant to 
provoke changes in attitude and 


behavior and transforms negative 


preconceived notions into an 
opportunity to bridge gaps of 
communication. It also serves as a 
platform for the artists to be seen 
and heard. 

The exhibit was curated by 
homeless activists and artists 
Marcia Poole and Rinna Flohr along 


A painting of an encampment by Michael Topliff 


bold, humorous, and, 


with Berkeley residents and artists. 
The opening night was lively and > 


crowded, leaving just enough room 
to get to know your neighbor. A 
local Berkeley jazz band playing 


The show ts meant 
to provoke changes 
in attitude and 
behavior. 


classic oldies accompanied the 


many voices of the audience in 
the front room. The reception was 
free and open to the public, and 
proceeds from art sales-went to the 
artists and the gallery space. 


“Creativity Unhoused” features © 


many different types of media, 
from screen printed posters to 
jewelry, watercolor, lithography, 
acrylic and oil paintings, and 


‘photography. Some pieces served 


confrontational messages, urging 
viewers to respect, support, and 
house their unhoused neighbors. 
Others were more abstract and 
open to interpretation, or displayed 
art for its own sake. 

The center room featurd a 
documentary film made by First 
they came For the Homeless, a 
homeless-led political organizing 
group. The group had occupied 
a space and were overcome by 
police trying to force them to move 
locations despite their attempts at 
an intentional community. 

“We had a community garden,” 
said Mike Zint, one of the 
group’s founders. Ultimately, the 
experience was “unstable” he says, 
especially for people with physical 


disabilities. According to Zint, a - 


lot of people in the video are now 


“encampment at the 


missing. 


There ee many other types — 


of art present on opening night. 


‘Kent Doull, a 63 year-old homeless 


veteran, also showed his work at 
the exhibit. Doull makes walking 
sticks from bamboo, one of which 
he uses to get around. He likes 
to be creative with his walking 
sticks, using a hatchet and a knife 


to whittle them down. He started 


making art when he became 
homeless. Hanging out in parks, 
he noticed people taking branches 
to walk with so he picked some 
up and made walking sticks out of 
them. One, he points out to me, he 
calls a swiss army stick. Other canes 
have names like Goose and Crow, 
Bleeding Stick, Wounded Stick, 
Rattle Stick. He sells the walking 
sticks and makes a small profit. 

Doull also writes educational 
children’s stories and __ fiction 
books. He’s not yet been published 
but would like to be. He’s been 
homeless for about five years and 
has Parkinson’s disease, as well as 
Scoliosis. 

Artist Michael Topliff showcased 
his watercolor painting of an 
exhibit. 
“People think [the tents] could be 
depressing,” he said, but Michael 
wants to capture their specific 
beauty. Sometimes people decorate 


their tents, he says. “They make the. 


best out of their situation.” 
“Creativity Unhoused” will be 
open until May 24 at 2035 Ashby 


Avenue in Berkeley. The gallery is 


open Tuesday through Saturday 
from 12:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m., and 
Sunday from 12:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 


Emma Estrada is a writer who lives in 
Berkeley. 
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In Dialogue with Jesse Arreguin 


By Timothy Busby 


JESSE Arreguin has been the Mayor 
of Berkeley since 2016. He ran ona 
platform of building more affordable 
housing, raising the minimum wage, 
and changing the city’s approach to 
addressing the homeless crisis. In the 
years since, he has been met with both 
praise and criticism: while some have 

embraced his 

leadership, 
others have 
argued that 
he is not as 
progressive 
on the issue of 
- homelessness 
as he led his 
constituency to 
believe—such 
: as with his yes 
vote on the council's recent overnight 
RV parking ban. 

Timothy Busby, who is homeless 
himself, sat down with the mayor to 
discuss Berkeley’s homeless policy. 
The mayor told Busby about some 
of his plans for the future, such as 
expanding homeless shelters and 
sanctioning homeless encampments. 
Their conversation has been edited 
and condensed. 


Tim Busby: I came here in 2016 


when you took over and things were _ 


pretty wild. The downtown area 
had many transient young teenagers 
living on the street. It seems like 
there are fewer people on the street 
downtown now. Why is that? 

Jesse Arreguin: Well, I think there 
are probably maybe less people 
you see on the street downtown, 
but I think there are more people 
throughout Berkeley. There are more 
people living in recreational vehicles 
and the number of 
individuals who are 
facing homelessness 
has increased in 
Berkeley, as it has in 
the region. 

We did initiate 
new programs— 
we’ ve housed 
over 70 people at our navigation 
center since late last June, and in 
my first month in office we doubled 
the number of shelter beds and we 
have expanded the shelter program 
throughout my time in office. We’re 
looking at expanding those programs, 
with the goal of trying to provide 
shelter and ultimately permanent 
housing to every person who wants 
it; because that is the solution to 
ending homelessness. So we’ve made 
some progress, we’ve put some new 


A portrait of Mayor Arreguin 


programs in place, but it’s not enough. 


TB: Do you feel like expanding 
shelters will decrease issues on the 
street? 

_JA: Yes. But not everyone wants 
to go into a shelter, and we need to 


recognize that as well. So we need 


to have a solution for those people 
who don’t want to move into shelters, 
and that’s going to be a sanctioned 
encampment. I don’t know where, 
but we have to find a location for a 
sanctioned encampment. I think the 
city should provide tents, I think the 
city should provide bed rolls. We’re 
working on a plan that we're going to 
be presenting soon around all these 
different things. 


‘We need a solution for people 
who don’t want to move into 
shelters, and that’s going to be a 
sanctioned encampment.’ 


For those people that are willing to 
go into a low-barrier shelter, we have 
to change the shelter model too to a 
low-barrier model that’s service-rich, 
and we have to change the shelter 
model so it’s focused on how we | 
are connecting people to permanent 
housing, not just a place to sleep. We 
have to have all the different services 


there. i 


But we have to recognize that some Sos 


people are going to sleep outside. 
Because we don’t have enough shelter, 
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and we don’t have enough permanent 
housing for people. And we have to 
recognize that that’s a reality. But we 
should make it better for them, and 
better for the broader community. 
We shouldn’t let trash accumulate so’ 
that it’s unsafe for the people who 
are living there, and it’s unsafe for 
the surrounding community. So we | 
need to better manage the people 
who are living on the streets and in 
encampments. ) 

TB: So are you looking at adding 
new shelters or expanding the 
existing shelters? 

JA: I think we need more locations. 
We need more beds. One of the 
questions we’re going to be having is 
should we make the shelter in our Old 
City Hall a year-round shelter, do we 
expand access to multiple floors. 

TB: When we talk about 
“homelessness,” people usually 
think about the tents underneath ~ 
bridges, or people who are struggling 
with severe mental illness. But there 
are all kinds of homeless people 
living in Berkeley. What are you 
going to do to spread awareness 
about the different types of people 
who are homeless? 

JA: I think there’s a lot of 
misunderstanding and stigma around 
who are the homeless. I think we 
need to better educate the community. 


-- A lot of homeless people are senior 
_eitizens, disproportionately people of 


color, disproportionately people who 
have either serious health or mental 
health needs. So I think there is a real 


lack of understanding of who are the 
homeless and what their needs are, 
and that’s got to be a key piece of 
what the city does is better education 
around breaking down the barriers 
and stigma. 

If you look statistically, the vast 
majority of people who are homeless 
are African American. If you look at 
the statistics, many of them are older, 
long-term chronically homeless, 
people who have been on the 
streets for many many years. Better 
educating the community would 
help everyone, because rather than be 
angry about the encampment at the 
end of my block, or the RV in front of 
my house, it provides some level of 
understanding and humanity to the 
situation. 

Everyday I get emails around 
encampments and RVs and some 
of the comments are, from my 
perspective, very insensitive, and very 
troubling and very shocking. Because 
I don’t think that represents who we 
are as a city. 

TB: That's one of the things I like 
about Berkeley is that there is a. 
moral conscience. I’ve been in a lot of 
other cities that don’t have that. 

JA: San Francisco is sweeping 


- encampments all the time. The 


mayor set a goal of clearing all the 
encampments. That's not what we do 
here. The city manager does remove 
encampments when things get really 
unsafe, and I have at times not agreed 
with her about those decisions, but 
essentially our existing policy allows 
sanctioned encampments throughout 
Berkeley, essentially. 

It’s not codified anywhere, but 
there Here There encampment has 
been there for two years, and I have 
repeatedly said to the city manager 
that if they are doing a good job 
and keeping it clean and it’s well 
managed, why would we move them? 

TB: There was an increase in 
homelessness in Berkeley between 
the 2015 PIT count and the 2017 
count. Why was that? 

JA: I think they changed they way 
they do the counting, but also there’s 
no question that we have seen an 
increase in unsheltered homelessness, 


and that’s due to the housing crisis. 


Rents are just going through the roof, 
and so there are more people who are 
ending up on the streets because they 
cannot afford to stay housed, and it’s 
just unacceptable. 

We're learning, and we’re doing 
a lot, but there’s a lot more that has 
to be done. And despite the new 


- initiatives that we have done, it’s 


nowhere near enough to deal with the 
scale of the problem. = 


Arreguin continues on page 10 
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Lawsuits from page 1 


Michael Bowen that a temporary 
restraining order and preliminary 
injunction was not necessary for her 
to grant. However, she did inform 
Bowen that if the city went back on 
their word, he could refile his motions. 
Judge Hamilton also let the city know 
that if an eviction was attempted she 
would not be pleased. 

According to parcel maps from 
Alameda County Assessor’s office the 
parcel has not been assigned a number 
nor is there a record of title. Because 
of this, the residents have taking to 
calling this tiny parcel “No Man’s 
Land.” 

However, according to city officials, 
the land is the city’s right of way 
because of their ownership of other’ 
parcels nearby. 

Bowen who has been occupying 
the land since Spring 2017 decided - 
to take it upon himself to establish 
himself and the other six residents of 
the encampment as the only known 
occupants and claimants of the parcel 
in an attempt to stop the city from - 
evicting them and disrupting the _ 
stability they have been able to create 
for themselves. 

“No one has ever cared about 
this land for decades. So why now 
in the middle of a shelter crisis and 
homeless state of emergency?” Bowen 
asks. “And the city never offered us 
services though they provided porta 
potties and trash pickup to the former 
encampment across the street. And 
suddenly they want to evict us?” 

Claiming a 1968 court case, 
Deptepartment of Public Works vs Shasta 

Pipe and Supply Company (1968), Lavan 
vs. The City of Los Angeles (2012), and 
Civil Code 1006, Bowen vs the City of 
Oakland is arguing that the only way 
the city can evict Bowen and the other 
six residents is by following imminent 
domain procedure. Otherwise his 4th 
and 14th Amendment Rights are being 
violated. City officials dispute this 
claim. 

This is the second active civil suit 
the City of Oakland is facing from an 
unhoused encampment. Miralle vs the 
City of Oakland was the first civil suit 
filed in November when Housing 
and Dignity Village was sent eviction 
notices. (While Housing and Dignity 
Village was destroyed, that court case 
continues.) 

Bowen is representing himself 
on behalf of his encampment with 
support from legal and homeless 
advocates on his team including The 
Village in Oakland #feedthepeople, 
Meiklejohn Civil Liberties Institute, 
and Land Action. 

The civil suit is active and scheduled 
to begin in June 2019. 


The second encampment: 
Union Point 


On March 19, residents of an 
RV homeless encampment at the 
otherwise empty and unused Union 
Point Park parking lot were scheduled 
to be evicted. But they decided 
they were going to fight the City of 
Oakland in court over their eviction. 
And for now, they have succeeded: 
U.S. District Judge Charles R. Breyer 
granted the Union Point residents a 
temporary restraining order, which 
will halt eviction proceedings until 
their case is heard. The civil right 
lawsuit, which is called Le Van Hung et 
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A photo of the case filed against the city. 


al vs Libby Schaaf et al, is set to begin in 
the summer of 2019. 

The plaintiffs claim that the city’s 
past encampment evictions have 
violated the 4th, 8th, and 14th 
Amendment rights of unhoused 
Oaklanders all around the city. 
Residents assert the city’s eviction 
process is cruel and unusual | 


punishment for being homeless, 


violates their right to have private 
property protected from unlawful 
seizures, and ignores their right for 
due process and equal treatment 
underthelaw.  ~ 

In his early morning order dated 
March 20, 2019 Judge Breyer stated 
that “Plaintiffs have demonstrated 
they face immediate and irreparable 
injury in the form of a loss of their 
homes and possession and the 
possibility of criminal sanction.” 

In a signed declaration to the judge, 
Union Point Park plaintiff Amanda 
Veta states “Every time I have been 
evicted I have lost my whole life. I 
have lost IDs, pictures of my family I 
can never replace, paperwork cuz The 
City throws my stuff away. And with 
this eviction, we won't just lose our 
little things. We all live in vehicles. We 
could lose our homes too.” 

Veta’s concerns are not far reaching. 
In the fall of 2018, the City of Oakland 
and the Oakland Police Department 
towed a number of RVs, campers and 
vehicles from an encampment.in West 
Oakland. More than 40 people lost 
their homes on wheels and all their 
personal belongings. Three weeks 
after towing and impounding all 
the vehicles, the city had all the 
vehicles crushed. 

In November 2018, the Housing 
and Dignity Village encampment 
filed the first homeless encampment 
lawsuit against the city. During court 
proceedings of Miralle vs the City of 
Oakland, the city attorney assured 
the Federal Judge Haywood Gilliam 
that when an encampment is evicted, 
personal property is stored for up to 
90 days for free and all residents are 
offered adequate shelter. The judge 
took the city’s word and lifted the 
initial temporary restraining order 
protecting Housing and Dignity 
Village. 

When the city evicted them, none of 
the 13 residents were offered housing 


that could adequately suit their needs. 


q 


To this day, four truckloads of their 
personal property have yet to be 
recovered despite the plaintiffs’ and 
their legal team’s repeated attempts. 

Since the destruction of Housing 
and Dignity Village in December 
2019, plaintiffs from Miralle vs. the 
City of Oakland have been collecting 
statements from other encampments , 
who were evicted, and encouraging 
encampments facing eviction to file a 
lawsuit. The result has been dozens - 
of signed testimonies that counter 
the city’s false claims and two new 
lawsuits. Veta agrees with their 
findings. 

“The city has never offered me 
housing the four times I have 
been evicted from my homeless 
encampment,” Veta said. “When 
I witnessed six other evictions the 
city does not bag and tag anyone’s 
property or store it. They throw away 
everyone’s property and offer no one 
housing. The city has no remorse in 
what the do to us.” 

Some of the residents of the Union 
Point Park encampment have lived 
there as little as two weeks, others for 
as long as eight years. 

Plaintiff Le Van Hung lived at 
Union Point for two weeks before 
he-was evicted. He has faced several 
evictions from the city. He relocated to 
Union Point after being evicted from 
the E12th and 23rd avenue parcel in 
late January. 

“It’s terrible to be moved around. It 
takes time to pack, clean and move. It 
takes a lot of time to find a new place 
to be homeless at. Every time I move I 
lose property because the city throws 
away our property when they evict 
us. We don’t move fast enough and 
they throw away our belongings,” his 
signed testimony states. 

The plaintiffs at Union Point Park 
and homeless folks across Oakland 
also agree the evictions cause 
depression, stress, lack of motivation, 


lack of stability, destruction of feeling - 


safe, and cause major setbacks. 

“Tam 61 years old and Iam 
tired of being evicted and shuffled 
around. These evictions cause me 
depression that can last weeks 
or months. I have high blood 
pressure and these evictions 
make my condition worse,” Hung 
said. “The city said they have a 
Shelter Crisis and a Homeless 
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State of Emergency. They have 
admitted there is not enough 
housing in Oakland and that has 
caused the homeless crisis. They 
have admitted they don’t have a 
solution. So why are they evicting 
people left and right when we are 
trying to house ourselves when 
the city can’t. The evictions cause 
so much hardship. They need to 
stop.” 

Union Point Park plaintiffs 
will be representing themselves 
on behalf of their encampment 
with support from legal and 
homeless advocates on his team 
including The Village in Oakland 
#feedthepeople, Meiklejohn Civil 
Liberties Institute and Land Action. 


For press info call The Village in 
Oakland, at 510-355-7010. 


Anita de Asis Miralle, also known as 
Needa Bee, is a mother, educator, mentor, 
writer, poet, activist, organizer, and trou- 
ble maker, with a passion for justice and 
love for the masses. 
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A potted plant outside a tent in Cella’s camp. 
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Cella Jones: Mother, sci-fi lover, Richmondite 


By Kate Wolffe 


THE first time I meet Cella Jones, she popped her 
head out of her tent at the 22nd Street Richmond 
~~ encampment, the largest camp in Richmond. The 


camp, where about 60 people live, has been ‘posted’ 


for two weeks later, which means the residents have 
been scheduled to be evicted soon, and all their 
belongings will be cleared away. When we started 
talking, Cella (pronounced 
» “See-ella”) told me that she 
has tried to leave the camp 
repeatedly. The rats bite 
through her tent and she 
rarely feels safe, but she 
has nowhere to go, no fam- 
ily to stay with. Her parents 
and uncle who once lived in 
‘ the area have passed away, leaving 
no relatives left to help her get back on her feet. 

“No one lives here if they have another option. 
That's just the truth,” she said. . 

Cella, who is 56, grew up in poverty. When she 
was young, her parents picked cotton in Texas and 
then moved to Corona, Southern California, to pick 
fruit. When Cella was six years old they moved 
up to Richmond to stay with family. Cella liked 
school—she graduated high school in Richmond 
and also attended some college classes before be- 
ginning a program to join law enforcement. She got 
stuck when she couldn’t finish the last class in the 
program, and couldn’t afford to continue. 

Over time, her parents and extended family have 
died or moved away. Although she has moments 
of comfort now, she still feels paralyzed: without a 
family, license, a car, or money. 

The camp where she now lives is spread out into 

three parts: the biggest portion is next to the road 
where a shelter is located. Pedestrians walk by 
regularly. A smaller portion, where about 10 people 
live, is a relatively thin median across from a two 
lane highway, and is flanked by another highway 
on the other side. The third portion isn’t visible 
from where we are, but Cella tells me it’s on the 
overpass near the Amtrack train tracks. 

Cella left the camp last September when authori- 
ties cleared it out, but returned independently two 
days later because she couldn’t find alternative 
- shelter. She has been camping since her car was 
impounded in 2014 and has been living at the site 
for nearly a year. Cella said it works well for her be- 
cause it’s next to resources at the Greater Richmond 
"Interfaith Program (GRIP). 

“I’ve been here, close to the facilities, so I can 
maintain my health and self-worth,” said Jones, 
who goes to GRIP daily for food and to use the 
bathroom, the telephone and laundry facilities, and 
to collect mail. 

Cella has tried to get into shelters, but they 
are often full and can be restrictive. Once the 
encampment is cleared, she will have nowhere 
to go. 

“They don’t have enough shelters here,” she said 
of Richmond. “Wherever [city officials] are saying’ 
there are open shelter beds, there aren't.” 

Cella spends most days trying to reclaim pos- 


session of a house that’s 
been in her family for 
decades, owned by her 
uncle before he died. She 
says the local government 
unfairly seized the house 
and she’s been cut out of 
the process. Despite her 
efforts, all the paperwork 
and her lack of a comput- 
er is limiting. She says 
she’s close to giving up 
after years of trying. 

“Tf you're a black wom- 
an from the south you 
can’t have no property, no 
assets, nothing,” she said. 

A few days after the 
camp was supposed to 
be cleared, Cella was still 
living there. The city de- 
cided to wait to evict the 
residents until mid-April, 
when a warming shelter 
is supposed to be opening 
up nearby. According to a 
city official, Richmond’s 
infrastructure division 
plans to place decorative 
boulders throughout the 
location where the camp’ 
is to discourage people 
from returning. 

She is now across the busy road from where her 
tent was when we first met,packing up and relocat- 
ing, trying to find a more isolated area. The night 
before was the last straw, she got no sleep because 


‘No one lives here if they have 


another option. That’s just the truth.’ 


an unknown woman shot recklessly from a gun on 
the road near her tent, which scared her. She says 
it’s probably good for her to move to the more iso- 
lated island portion of the camp, since people come 
by and harass the folks where she’s currently set 
up, next to a pedestrian pathway. She plans to move 
next to Blue, another man who lives in the camp. 
They share food—Oreos and potato chips this after- 
noon, and chat about how they’re doing. 

_ “I'm trying to survive. I’m not really hopeful. 
I’m not going anywhere. Everything’s stagnant,” 
she told him. 

Still, Cella smiles a lot when we speak, and when 
she jokes with Blue. Her upper teeth are mostly 
gone, but she laughs it off. She repeats the old 
wives’ tale that you lose a tooth for every baby. 
She’s had five children and ten abortions. As she 
began losing teeth, she developed a lisp, but she’s 
now learned to speak without it. 

Cella isn’t in touch with her children anymore. 
She wishes they would talk to her—knows they’re 
out on the street too, somewhere in the Bay Area— 
but doesn’t want to interfere with their lives. 


Cella Jones sits outside her tent with boxes of snacks. 


Cella’s moments of contentment now come when | 
she can relax in her tent in the evening and watch 
sci-fi and horror movies on the VCR she has set up. 


She loves the Resident Evil franchise and Dawn 
of the Dead: the action, the make-up, the special 
effects, the moments of humor. 


During the day, she walks 
through the encampment and to 
the shelter with her stereo on her 
hip, listening to all the new pop 
and hip hop music that plays on 
the radio. 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in which someone 
who lives on the street tells us their story. Kate Wolffeis ~ 
a journalist who lives in Berkeley. 


By Leona Leslie 
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Meet your RV neighbors : 


Kimberley Majit (left), 54, has they decided to move into an RV. 


lived in an RV since theeveof _. —- Kimberley says she isn’t cut out 

her 50th birthday. She is a Bay for RV living. “That first night, I 

Area native—born in Mountain was terrified. I’m still terrified,” 

View, she has lived all over the she said. Being homeless has _ 

bay. Before she and her hus- caused her tremendous stress. Her 
band moved into an RV, they blood pressure is dangerously 

weren't homeless. After losing _ high, and soon after moving into 

their home in San Francisco, ‘the RV, she suffered a heart attack. 
they moved to the East Bay and “I haven't gotten a good night's 
started renting a small house in sleep in four years,” she said. 

San Pablo. At the time, she was While Kimberley would like to 

still working. She worked for the __ retire, her goal fornow isto build ; 
construction company forten - out her skillset so she can re-enter : 
years, but soon after moving to the workforce, and move back 

San Pablo was fired for vague into a house. “Some people, they 


reasons. After she was fired, her ~ would live in an RV forever. And 
landlord raised her rent, which that’s great for them. But I don’t 
Kimberley and her husband want to live here forever. I just 
could not afford. It was then that | want what I used to have.” = 


Top: Kimberley Majit posesin . 
front of an RV. 


Middle: On March 21, two | | 
RV-dwellers march to the Berke- 


ley Civic Center to protest the 
RV ban. y 


Bottom left: At the city council 
meeting where the RV ban was 
approved, Michael Cox and two 
of his daughters—who all live 
in an RV together—speak about 
their opposition to the ban. 

His seven-year-old daughter, 
Chanelle, holds up a sign that 
reads “Let RVs stay the night!” 
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Bottom right: Youth Spirit 
Artworks participants Zaire 
McBride (left), Grayson Wright 
(center), and Jason Wilson | 
(right) speak at Berkeley’s Civic 
Center about their opposition to~ 
the RV ban. 
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On March 21, protestors gather outside Berkeley’s Civic Center to oppose the city’s new overnight RV parking ban. 


Alastair Boone / Seee Spirit 


‘We have taken it upon ourselves to find a solution that works for us.’ 


RV ban from page 1 


Matthew Cox told the council that 
he was once housed in Vallejo, but 
decided to move his family into an 
RV and relocate to Berkeley so that 


he could enroll his kids in Berkeley 
schools. His seven-year-old daughter, 
Chanelle, addressed the council. “Hi 
my name is Chanelle and I live in an 
RV and I live in Berkeley. I would like 
to stay there,” she said as her father 
held her up to the microphone. 

Cox, who is a Berkeley native, 
implored the council not to vote him ~ 
and his family out of their home. “You 
cannot take me and my family away 
from these RVs in Berkeley. I will 
literally die before you do so,” he said. 

District 2 resident Laura Diven took 
to the podium to advocate for her 


neighbors who live in RVs, though she - 


does not live in a vehicle herself. “We 
live with our RV neighbors as thick as 
thieves. My son has friends who live 
in RVs...I never fear for [his] safety,” 
she said. “A lot of talk about safety 


and dirtiness, and. a 16 of ihese fears 


that just are not real.” — : 

A small handful of business end 
property owners spoke out in favor 
of the ban. They complained about 
crime, as well as finding- ypodermi 
needles and human waste in the 


Eee non cee. where they liveand 


work. 

“Tam a middle-aged, white, 
working class property owner. This 
is a serious problem, and we need a 
solution,” said a speaker from District 
2. “But the solution is not allowing | 
people to park wherever they want, 
whenever they want. The solution is - 
taxes from people like me. We work — 
for a living too, and we pay taxes.” 

A Fourth Street business owner 
named Patty Woody echoed his 
concerns. “We have a bad problem 
of crime on Fourth Street,” she said. 
“We have a tremendous homeless 


encampment under the freeway and 


in tents. They come into our shops.” 
Several council members agreed 

thatthe tension surrounding RVs 

parking on the streets could be 
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An RV with photos and protest signs pasted to the side, outside the protest at 


-Berkeley’s Civic Center on March 21. 


ae 


diffused by encouraging their 


~ inhabitants to disperse throughout the 
city, so that there is not such a high 


density of vehicle dwellers in certain 
areas, such as West Berkeley. 
But there is a reason why so many 


RYs are currently parked in West 


Berkeley. About a year ago, the city 


evicted a number of RV dwellers 
who had been parking along Marina 


‘The problem is not. 


Ae away...you 
— cant get rid of us.’ 


Boulevard for months. After receiving 
complaints about the group, they 
kicked the vehicles out and built 
parking spaces for smaller cars. The 
RV inhabitants temporarily relocated 
to the former Hs Lordships parking 
lot, which is also in the marina, but 
were soon evicted from there as well. 
Berkeleyside reports that at least two 
dozen of those RVs ended up around 
Eighth and Harrison streets in West 
Berkeley, where they remain today. 
“The problem is not going to go 


away,” a UC Berkeley student named 


Angus who lives in his bus said at 


‘the meeting on March 26. “You really 


can’t get rid of us.” 
Despite what may become of the 
parking permit, many Berkeley 


_tesidents are concerned about the 


impact the looming ban has already — 


| had on RV dwellers. 


“People have already left West 
Berkeley, after the first vote,” said 
Melissa Cheatwood, who has lived 


in Berkeley for ten years. “They were 


intimidated. They weren’t even aware 
there was more to the process.” : 
Tuesday’s vote marked the second 
reading of the RV ordinance. It is 
required that all city ordinances must 
have two readings before they go into 
effect, but most second reading votes 
are uneventful and take place without 
further public comment. However, 


the ban proved so controversial in the 
weeks between the two readings that 

the council put the item on the action - 
calendar.on March 26, opening it back 


‘up to public comment and discussion 


amongst the council. 

The differences between the 
proposal that was read at the first 
meeting and the one that was read 
at the second are minimal. At the 
first meeting, the council suggested 
a permitting system that would 
grant 14 day permits. The second 
reading extended the amount of 
time the permits will cover to three 
months, with the possibility of an 
extension. The council also added 
the amendment that specified the 
“priority populations” that will 
be considered first for permits. 
Both readings established that RVs 
and ‘campers will not be allowed 
to park anywhere in Berkeley 
between the hours of 2:00 a.m. and 
5:00 a.m. 

Moving forward, Mayor Arreguin 
said the city would work to 
identify places for “safe haven 
parking,.” Furthermore, the council 
is scheduled to discuss the creation 
of a “vehicle dweller program” on 
April 2, an agenda item written 
by councilmembers Harrison and 
Davila. 

Despite the city’s gestures at 
compassion, many fear what the 
ban will mean for the future of 
RV dwellers in the city—many of 
whom are long-time residents. 

“When does one become a 
Berkeley resident?” Berkeley 


- resident Barbara Brust asked the 


council, “once they start renting an 


_ apartment, or after they’ve been 


here for years? 


Alastair Boone 1s the Editor in Chief of © 
Street Spirit. 
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Incarcerated Samper Kevin Sawyer reflects on | the economic systems that keep people 
both in prison and on the street. 


____ COMMENTARY _ 


By Kevin Sawyer 


THE United States misappropriates 
resources (including the human ones) 
in a business-as-usual profit over 
people custom. 

For decades, the U.S. prison 


_ industrial complex has embraced 


tough-on-crime legislation to branch 
its growth through the incarceration 
of its citizens. One of the many 
downsides of this policy is the 
increase in people living in squalor 
while others are “sheltered” in the 


name of public safety. 


An unwarranted amount of 
tax dollars have been allocated 
to incarcerate men, women, and 
children. At the same time, the 
homeless population has reached 
epidemic proportions in the United 
States. The number of people who can 
no longer afford housing is lopsided 
when compared to those incarcerated, 
technically living for free. 

“Homelessness and justice system 
involvement are inextricably linked: 
People experiencing homelessness 
are 11 times more likely to face 
incarceration when compared to the 
general population,” Texas Criminal 
Justice Coalition (TCJC) reported 
earlier this year. “And formerly 
incarcerated individuals are almost 10 
times more likely to be homeless than 
the general public.” 

In 2017, the cost to house a 
healthy prisoner in California was: 
$70,810, according to the Orange 
County Register. At that time, “the 
population at many (prison) facilities 


(was) more than 150 percent of 
designed capacity.” 

Tam one of the 2.3 million people 
who’ve been disappeared in the — 
United States. I’ve been imprisoned 


An unwarranted 
amount of tax dollars 
have been allocated 
to incarcerate men, 
women, and children. 


for 22 years. If the government's plan 
for people like me remains in effect, 
I’ll continue to live a care-free life. 
But more than 20 years ago, I owned 
a home with a former girlfriend. We 
worked for two different Fortune 500 
corporations. It was somewhat rare to 
find young African American couples 
like us, who were college graduates 
living in upscale white suburbia. 
Some call that the American Dream 
because we'd “made it.” 

Our combined household income . 
afforded us many luxuries coveted 
today. We didn’t want for much. 

We had plenty of food, the utilities 
were paid on time and our various 
investments were growing with our 
good credit ratings. The medical 
insurance through our respective. 
employers’ group coverage was 
exceptional, too. 

If I were allowed, I could still 
earn a living in a way that does not 
infringe on the lives of others. But my 
imprisonment does not allow me to 
help the nation’s economy, yet there 


is elves rhetoric about prisoners 
expressing contrition and “giving 
back.” The system is not set up for 
prisoners to give society anything. 
Instead, we are condemned to serve 
time similar to military dependents or 
ghetto-dwelling welfare recipients. 
In many instances, these long 
periods do more harm to the public 
than the crime that landed them in 
prison; the money we spend to keep 
people locked up could be better 


spent on resources that could help the — 


most vulnerable in our communities. 
Instead, the prison population is 
not decreasing, and the disparity of 
wealth is growing, along with the 
homeless population. 

In a sense, it feels like the people 
who are doing the best are the ones 


_who are locked up. Today the public 


pays $75,000-plus a year to keep 


people like me locked up because we — 


need “rehabilitation.” In exchange, 
[have a clean place to sleep and 
never have to worry about intruders 
once the door is locked. Where I live, 
nobody has to beg for change to feed 
themselves. 

I don’t make much money on the 
job I have as a full-time journalist at a 
small but growing publication called 
the San Quentin News. It pays less 
than $500 a year. But because I am in 
prison, it provides 100 percent health 
insurance which includes medical, 
dental, optical, and mental health 
coverage, if I need it. I live a relatively 
comfortable life. I still have enough 
food to eat. When I’m not playing 
my guitar, studying piano, playing 
in a band, writing poetry, fiction or 


exercising, I read newspapers or 
watch television news. There has 
been a lot of coverage recently about 
rent control, gentrification, and 
the increase in the state’s homeless 
population. Those stories used to 
sit on the edge of what journalists 
considered newsworthy. 

Ina strange way, I’m living the life 
of many civil servants because we all 


At the same time, the. 
homeless population | 
has reached epidemic 
proportionsinthe - 
United States. 


feed at the same public trough; albeit 
on different ends. Few civil servants 
have a vested interest in solving the 
problem of homelessness. Why should _ 
they when we are trapped in a system 
that forces us to live at the expense of 
the less fortunate? 


Kevin Sawyer is a San Francisco native. 
He is the Associate Editor for the San 
Quentin News, an inmate run newspa- 
per produced out of San Quentin State 
Prison. He is a member of the Society 

of Professional Journalists, and a 2016 
recipient of The James Aronson Award be 
Social Justice Journalism. 
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Prison from page 1 


_and several others pooled enough 


funds to: keep me off the street for 
several weeks in hotels and some very 


inexpensive bed and breakfasts. 
Resources such as housing and 
employment are supposed to be 
available as part of the transition back 
into society. Before I parolled, a state 
prison counselor informed me that the 


_ parole office outside would help me 


obtain services once I got out. These 
were supposed to include housing, 
possible 
employment 
opportunities, 
drug and alcohol 
programs (if 
needed), food 
vouchers, and 
clothing. In 
reality, the only 
thing offered to 
me upon arriving in San Jose County 
was physical directions to a place 
where I could apply for food stamps. 

Six weeks after my release, I 
finally received help from the Office 
of Supportive Housing (OSH) in 
San Jose. After many inquiries and 
searching their resources, the OSH 
was able to find a bed for me ina 
sober living environment (SLE) in 
south San Jose. 

According to the Prison Policy 
Initiative (PPI), ex-prisoners yield a 
high rate of homelessness, and many 
parolees become recidivists—that is, 
they end up back in prison. Using a 
Bureau of Justice Statistics survey, 
PPI found that among formerly 
incarcerated people, the rate of 
homelessness was 10 times that of 
the general public. State-level studies 
of homeless shelters find that many 
formerly incarcerated people rely on 
shelters, both immediately after their 
release and over the long term. 

Edward G. is an example of these 


Street Spirit 


I was not ready to sleep on the streets’ 


statistics. He is also in his 60s and 
formerly incarcerated, though he 
is not as fortunate as I was. He is 
currently homeless in Santa Clara 


County, and has been for several years:. 


following his release from prison. 
After his release, Edward stayed 
on and off in homeless shelters for a 
couple of months. On the nights he 
didn’t spend in shelter, Edward slept 
in abandoned houses and cars. When 
it came to receiving support from the 
government after being released from 
prison, he told me that all he was 
issued were some “food vouchers, 
new shoes and warm clothes” from a 


Almost 50,000 people a 
year enter homeless shelters 
immediately after they are 
‘released from prison. 


Goodwill program. Nothing more. 

According to the National Alliance 
to End Homelessness, California 
has 134,278 people experiencing 
homelessness, or 34.2 homeless 
people for every 10,000. 
Homelessness is intimately 
linked with the criminal and 
juvenile justice systems. Almost 
50,000 people a year enter 
homeless shelters immediately 
after they are released from 
prison. Homelessness can also 
lead to imprisonment. Research 
from the Prison Policy Initiative 
(PPI) suggests that up to 15 percent 
of incarcerated people experience 
homelessness in the year before 
admission to prison. 

Part of the struggle for all homeless 
people is that callousness of local 
government. This is especially difficult 
for people returning from jail or 
prison, who face barriers to finding 
stable housing and employment due 
to stigma, as well as lack of programs 


En 


and assistance. 

According to Edward G.’s 
experience, it isn’t easy to access 
supportive programs in his county, 


such as Alcoholics and Narcotics 


Anonymous, general assistance (food 
and clothing), and medical and mental 
health programs. According to him, 
without a car, bus fare or other means 
of transportation, he can’t get to — 
them, especially in inclement weather 
during the winter months. He worries 
about leaving his property: a small 
shopping push-cart with a backpack 
and a few carrying bags, and the only 
good pair of shoes he owns. 
According to author Mike Rhodes, 
it is these sorts of problems that 
lead to recidivism among homeless 
people on probation or parole. To 
paint this picture, Rhodes—who is 
the author of Dispatches from the War 
Zone, which is about homelessness 
in Fresno—told me about a group 
of homeless parolees in Fresno who 
were required to wear ankle bracelets 
to monitor their whereabouts. “The 
ankle bracelets must be charged and 
the formerly incarcerated individuals 
would use the electrical outlets 
near the Water Tower downtown to 


Formerly incarcerated 
people who end up on 
the street face a new 
type of imprisonment. 


recharge them. It was one of the few 
places where they could go, charge 
up and stay in compliance with the 
authorities,” he described. But soon, 
the City of Fresno cut off all power 
to the outlets near the Water Tower. 
“This is an example of the mindless 
and punitive nature of the system that 
must be changed,” he said. 

In this way, formerly incarcerated 
people who end up on the street are 


oe 
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facing a new type of imprisonment: 
they live under threat of violating 
their parole, with limited access to the 
resources they need to survive. 

To combat this problem, some 
have recommended that states 
and local governments develop a 
coordinated inter-agency approach; 
something like a “department 
of reentry” that helps provide 
short-term support for formally 
incarcerated people. New York is 
currently considering this approach. 

Until all cities and states work 
together to address this crisis 
holistically, the impact on taxpayers, 
poor communities, and public safety 
will only grow more serious. 


Boston Woodard 1s a freelance jour- 
nalist who spent 38 years in prison. 
He was an editor and feature write for 
several prison newspapers including 
the San Quentin News. He is author 
of Inside The Broken California Prison 
System, which is available on Amazon. 
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observed that both can happen, 

_ but that the latter occurs a lot more © 

often than many people are inclined 
to believe. — 
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Which comes first: homelessnesse or drug use? 


By Andy Pope 


“DOES the crackhead become 
homeless, or does the homeless person 
become a crackhead?” This question 
was posed on the website Quora, 
where I am an infrequent volunteer 
contributor. 

I took the question to be indicative 
of a certain social perception; i.e., 
that the usage of illicit substances 


is so widespread in the homeless 


populace that it is difficult to discern 
which came first: the drug addict 
or the homeless person. I have 


This is because people have a way 


_ of wanting to find out why someone 


has become homeless. If they can pin 


~ homelessness on a secondary issue, 


unrelated to the defining factor (that 
a homeless person lacks a roof over 


_ their head) then they can effectively 


deflect attention away from concern 
over homelessness by replacing it with 
concern over that secondary issue. 
But that issue, be it drug addiction 
or what-have-you, is only secondary. 
The primary issue is homelessness— 
and people don’t want to look at it. So 
they look at the “why” instead. 

This is because it is easier for most 
people to live with the perception that 


a person became homeless because 
they were a “crackhead” (or drug 
addict, alcoholic, etc.), than it is with 
the sense that a homeless person may 
have become homeless for reasons 
that were completely beyond their 
control, and that cannot possibly be 
attributed to any kind of behavioral 


flaw or defect of that person’s 

- character. The homeless person 
needs to somehow be blamed for 
having gotten themselves as far low 
as they’ve gotten themselves. This is 
so that the focus can become on what 
they ostensibly did wrong in order 

' to become homeless, and not on the 

homelessness itself. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the widespread misconception 
that drug addiction and alcoholism 

‘are behavioral flaws, rather than as 
spiritual maladies that can be arrested 
through faith in God or a Higher 
Power. So it becomes easy to say: 
“Well, that guy became homeless 
because of his crack addiction.” A 
perception like that can easily soon 


morph into: “If he would just deal 

with his crack habit, he would be able 

to get out of homelessness.” 
However, it is not true that if a 

person could deal with their “crack 

habit,” they could necessarily find 

a roof over their head. It may make 

it easier for them to find their way 

out of homelessness, but 


The primary issye 1s home-_ homelessness is a pretty deep 
lessness, and people dont 
want to look at it. So they 
look at the ‘why’ instead. 


hole, with many elements 

besides drug addiction 

obscuring the way out of it. 
If, however, a person didn’t 

start using street drugs 

until years after the overall 

conditions of homelessness 


began to gnaw away at their better 


judgment, that person is less likely to 


_ be believed. This is because people 


don’t like the idea that homelessness 
might have resulted from anything — 
other than a supposed “behavioral 
flaw or character defect.” If it was 
revealed that homelessness were the 
result of situations entirely beyond 
the individual’s control—for example, 
a foreclosure, an illegal eviction, or 
a costly medical misdiagnosis—then 
one would be forced to absolve 
the homeless person of any sense 
that they had “deserved” their 
homelessness, or that “bad choices” 
they had made were at its root. 

In that case, one would be faced 
with the challenge of having to show 


compassion for the homeless person, 
rather than levying judgment upon 
them. Unfortunately, it is easier for 
most of us to judge others than to 
have compassion toward them. 

For this reason, people are more 
likely to believe that the “crackhead 
became homeless” (as a result of their 
addiction) than that the “homeless 
person became a crackhead” (as 
a result of their homelessness). 
Therefore, there are more homeless 
people in the latter camp than many 
are willing to believe. 


Andy Pope is a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Jesse Arreguin: “‘There’s a lot more that has to be done’ 


Arreguin from page 3 


TB: What kind of federal budget does Berkeley 
have to work with? 

JA: We get about $12 million a year in federal 
grants. 

We're also going to reach out to Marc Benioff and 
Salesforce. We're going to reach out to a number 
of businesses. It’s going to take a public-private 
partnership to have the scale of resources to be able 
to make that much of an impact. 

The thing about Berkeley is we have about 2,000 
people who are homeless in a given year. For the 


By Leona Leslie 


amount of money that a Marc Benioff or a Facebook _ 


to put into Berkeley, we could solve the problem. We 
have great nonprofits that are serving people every 
day. But at the end of the day what we're going 

to need is a real clear and forward thinking plan 
around what is our approach to end homelessness 
in Berkeley. And we're looking at trying to put that 
together. How much money would it take, how long 
would it take, what’s the path that gets us there. 

TB: What are some of the new programs you’re 
working on? 

JA: We'll be implementing a mobile shower 
program in Berkeley in a couple weeks in south 
Berkeley west Berkeley and in the south side area, 
so we'll have a mobile shower program. 

We’re also looking at expanding [permanent] 
storage, so we’re looking at one storage facility: 
which is a little over 50 units, and then were looking 
at expanding that as well as having a location in 
West Berkeley. 

Ultimately, our focus is on permanent housing. 
We have a-142 unit project on the Berkeley Way 
parking lot in Downtown Berkeley that will 
provide a new men’s shelter on the ground floor. 
We'll have a supportive services hub, dedicated 
beds for veterans, as well as permanent supportive 
housing and affordable housing. That project is 
moving forward. Another thing we have done ° 
is put $600,000 into several programs to prevent 


displacement. And we're going to look at increasing 
that to $1 million this year. Some of the programs 
we funded include providing cash grants to people 
who are facing eviction, so they can stay housed, 
providing lawyers so that if you’re facing eviction 
you can defend yourself in court. And then we 
created what’s.caused a flexible housing subsidies 
fund, which is a pot of money that we are able to 
use to provide funds for people who are trying to 
get housed. 

We've raised well over $500,000 in private 
donations from businesses from the Kaiser 
corporation, which donated $150,000, for re-housing 
subsidies as part of our navigation center project. 

We're also looking at other foundations and 
business leaders to support the work we’re doing, 


because there are a lot-of very successful executives 


in the Bay Area that have made a lot of money in 
the tech sector. Some of that money should go 
toward addressing our housing and homeless 
crisis to address the impacts of their growth, 
and their bringing new employees into the 
region and creating a housing crisis. They need 
to bear responsibility, and they need to be good 
corporate citizens. 


In Dialogue is a recurring feature in which Street Spirit 
speaks with community leaders. Timothy Busby is a writ- 
er who lives on the streets in Berkeley. 
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Unity grows in East Bay activism © 


Activists are crossing neighborhood lines to support each other in the 


COMMENTARY 


By Dayton Andrews 


I HAVE seen something quite 
remarkable start to develop over 
the last few months. In the face 
of increased pressure on working 


people to find decent housing, some 


of the most hard-pressed people in 
the Bay Area have not only been 
standing their ground against threats — 
of eviction—they are also traveling 
across neighborhoods to support 
comrades in other struggles doing 
the same. 

The people who are doing this 
include those facing the hardest 
hurdles, including homelessness. In 


particular, I have observed people 
unifying to fight back against mass 


towing of RVs, protest the evictions of 
homeless encampments in Oakland, 
and defend People’s Park in Berkeley. 
The unity across these struggles i is 
remarkable to see. _ 

How and why did this all come 
together? For me, it came out of 
trying to understand the devastation 
I have witnessed in West Oakland. 
On October 23rd, I watched dozens 
of homeless community members 
scramble to save their belongings as 
the RV’s where they had been living _ 
were towed under police supervision. 
“Don’t let us see you in Oakland 
again,” the police told many of the 
people, including those who had lived 
in the city for years. Police laughed 
while drinking Starbucks coffee as 
people desperately tried to save what 
little they could. 

That day, 40-some people were 
thrown out on the street. After 
discussing a need to resist, at first a 


handful of people gathered in front 


of city hall, and raised a banner that 
read, “Mayor, why did you take our 
RV’s? Why did you take our hope?” A 


fight for homeless rights. 


member of Mayor Schaaf’s staff told 
residents that the vehicles should have, 
never been towed. 

While the city did nothing y help 
these homeless Oaklanders get their 
possessions back, all hope was not 
lost. That day we met Clark Sullivan, 
a homeless leader and founder of 
the Landless People’s Alliance. He 
saw our protest, and told his friends 
at the Here There encampment 
in South Berkeley about it. In the 
following weeks, we had impressive 
protests with our combined force. 
Such pressure finally exposed the 
maneuvers of the city: after residents 
refused to vacate the Mayor Schaaf’s 
office on December 4th, she made 
an inquiry into the Oakland Police 


“Department. They then admitted 


that the vehicles had been crushed 
on November 12th, not even three 
weeks after being towed. All the 
personal property within them 
(computers, clothes, ID cards, 
immigration documents) had been 
disposed of as well. 

While the possessions had been 
crushed, our spirits were not. The 
experience of joining forces with 
unhoused organizers from another 
city lit a fire underneath us, and many 


of us have continued to organize, both 


in the Oakland community and with 
our new friends in Berkeley. 

As in West Oakland, vulnerable 
people in Berkeley are being harmed 
by administrative arrogance and 
corruption. The UC Berkeley 
administration has plans to make 
student housing out of People’s 
Park—the historic park above 
Telegraph Avenue which has been a 
crucial space for radical organizing 
among homeless people, and central 
to many radical movements such 
as the anti-war movement, the 


Black liberation struggle, and the 
third world liberation struggle. The 
administration has insisted that 
they will not have public hearings 
over their decision, discarding 
even the frail pretensions of caring 
about democratic procedure. One 
administrative official explained, 
“those people have had their chance.” 
During a protest about the 
University’s decision to develop on. 
the park, a homeless man named Tony 
McNair was run over by an angry 
driver, and sustained severe injuries 
to his legs. At a community meeting 
in People’s Park shortly afterward, 


several people said that when they 3 
tried to tell police investigators about 


the hit and run, the police acted 
disinterested, and didn’t even take 
notes. Appeals to the City of Berkeley 
to act have been similarly dismissed. 
The condescending attitude conveyed 
by the words of the UC Berkeley 
administrator seem to be their - 
unspoken reply: “these people have 
had their chance.” 

As the struggle to save People’s 
Park wages on, the unity that has 
begun to emerge remains crucial to 
getting justice for Tony, and saving the 
park. In the last few months people in 
these struggles have shown that we 
can and must work together between 
these various fronts. The outrages 
occurring now in places like Berkeley 
or Oakland did not begin in these 
places. They are connected to the 
overall structure of our thoroughly 
corrupt and undemocratic system. 

And developments in these 


locations should not end locally either. 


In the past generation, events related 
to earlier organizing in these places 
contributed to the launching of the 
Bay Area Revolutionary Union and 
the Black Panther Party. We must 


Sos 


similarly resist in ways that can build 
larger organizations and resistance, 
rather than to fall into the framework 
that sees one battle—such as the 
important fight to.save People’s 
Park—as an ends in itself. 


Dayton Andrews i is the ce Founder of the 
United Front Against Displacement. 
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Mountain View 
Votes to ban RV 
Street Parking 


On March 19, the City of Mountain 
View voted to ban RV parking on city 
streets. There are over 200 inhabited 
vehicles throughout the city, according 
to a recent count by Mountain View 
police. 

The ban makes exceptions for 
vehicles parked next to their home 
or business, government vehicles, 
utilities, emergency-vehicles and 

vehicles bearing a 
disabled placard. 
The council 
designated 
a handful 
of parking 
spots around 
the city for RVs 
=== to help vehicle- 
a dwellers adjust to 
their new reality, 
though these designated spots will be 
temporary. 

The ban will take effect in late 2020. 

The city has declared an emergency- 
shelter crisis in March. 


Fresno Votes no on Anti- 
Homeless Panhandling 
Ordinance 


‘On March 21, the City of Fresno 
voted on a proposed ordinance to 
ticket motorists who gave money to 
panhandlers. After almost four hours 
of public comment, the council voted 
the proposal down 3-2. 

The ordinance would have made it 
illegal for a driver or passenger to give 
any item to a pedestrian. Violators 
could have received an infraction and 
a fine. 

Fresno Mayor Lee Brand opposed 
the proposal. 
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13 percent of the students 
at San Jose State are 
Homeless 


According to a report from 
California State University, 13 percent 
of the students at San Jose State 
University have found themselves 
homeless in the past year. That 
amounts to 4,000 students. 

While the university has said it 
will work on housing all homeless 
students, many are frustrated by the 
lack of immediate support. 

San Jose Mayor Sam Liccardo said 
he wanted to work with the university 
to address student homelessness, 
in his March budget message. He - 
said that he would do this in part 
by expanding emergency assistance 
grants to help more students at a of 
becoming homeless. 


By Leona Leslie 


5 Percent Increase in 
Homelessness in Austin 
this Year 


According to the Ending 
Community Homelessness Coalition’s 
annual census, Austin (TX) has 
experienced a 5 percent increase in 
homelessness over the past year. 

The survey was conducted 
overnight on January 26 by nearly 
500 volunteers. It found 2,255 people 
experiencing homelessness on the - 
street and in shelters, compared to 
2,147 people last year. 

The city has simultaneously 
experienced a decrease in youth and 
veteran homelessness. 


“Homelessness has faces” by Rodney Bell 


